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The association of American geologists refer- 








| their general meeting in Philadelphia, in 1841, 





theory. 





,enormous size. Bird tracks in sandstone had 
| been found in Europe; but none comparing with 
| these in magnitude. 

| <A recent discovery, however, has been made 
| which is likely to bring all to acquiesce in the 
| theory of Prof. Hitchcock. The facts are allu- 
| ded to in the following extract, which | have ta~ 
| ken the liberty to make, of a letter from a lady 
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. — 
Napoleon Crossing Che Alps. 
© what a giant soul was there displayed 
When at ambition's stern command, the bold, 
Uncowering conquerer of nations scaled 
The towering battlement by nature reared, 
And fed his brave, undaunted host e’en where 
With faltering steps stout-hearted Courage trod. 
Amid eternal snows that frowning hung 
Above him far, and seemed prepared to launch 
With avalanchan fury on his head, | in this village. 


His fiery courser still he urges on, ie ) ; : 
Till like the monarch of the feathery world, As you have now become a resident of the 


Whose throne is on the Andes’ highest peak, 
in lordly pride and sovereignty he stands, 
The condor of the birds of chivalry. 

Then from the summit of the lofty Alps, 

O’er deep ravines and glaciers mountain high, 
As darts the eagle on his prey beneath, 





| or less interested in the speculations of geologists 
upon the wonderful fossil foot-prints, so abundant 





resemblance to some species of living birds, has 

With furious plange he pounces on his foe, |led many to believe that they were the genuine 

‘Tears the fair plumage from the Austrian birds, | 3 ae : od 

Aad beare them off on wings of victory. | imprints of birds which had walked over the clay 
| while ‘it was in an imppressible state. Others 


Citoven pu Monps. | 
| 
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| few days since, from Dr. Mantell, of “London, (a 
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Mr. Hitpreta:--You me recollect that. a English geologists the greatest objection to be- 
few years ago, Professor Hitchcock, of Amherst, | jjeyine that they were made by birds, but that 
> é —y 


| some specimens.) saying that the enormous mag- 


sions which he had examined in the red sand-, covery of bones, in New Zeeland, of a bird equal 
. ° ! ? 
stone of Massachusetts and Connecticut, pariic- 
ulesly in the valley of the Connecticut river. | prints hitherto discovered in this country. This 
piamystha 5 he supposed to be the tracks | had removed all their scepticism, and they now 
a gigantic species of bird, now no longer unequivocally declare their belief that they are 
<nowe ae earth. In some places the tracks | indeed the foot-prints of birds. The July num- 
were mixed and irregular ; but in other instances | per of the American Journal of Science and Arts, 


the course of the bird might be traced for some | published at New Haven, will give an account| 


— the imprints being those of the (Wo) of the matter, which you may be gratified to pe~ 
opposite feet used in regular succession. The ruse.” ( 


tracks are of the tripartite form, or made with 
three claws forward, with an indentation of a’ 
sort of rudimental claw behind. And judging 
‘rom the size of the impressions, and the distance arty Zeal. 

of the tracks from each other, it was thought (if| Exceedingly destructive to the true iuterests 
| rightly remember, for it is sometime since || of our country is party zeal. The influence of 
read the treatise,) that the bird must have been | our political warfare, is by no means confined to 
about fifteen feet in height. His belief was that | our own land. Abroad its effects are almost as 
these huge birds had walked upon the sandy pernicious. In Europe our elections are watch- 
clay, and ieft tracks there, which remained, until ed, and their results anticipated with anxiety, 
the same became gradually hardened into stone. while the credit of the different States rises and 
I'he impression denotes that the surface was bent falls as each party gains ascendancy. Holders 
Jown by the heavy foot. Some of the N. York | of State securities tremble with every change of 
Geologists called this theory in question, and en- our rulers; for their entire fortunes may be dis- 
Jeavored to account for the appearances by suppo- ' sipated by the breath of faction. Our credit is 
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| The geologists of Europe were consulted, who, | 
' while they allowed that the impressions had ev- | other. Politicians lead on their respective fol- 
/ery appearance of being bird tracks, were reluc- | lowers, elections are carried, and the legislation 
- | tant to admit the possibility on account of their | follows, having for its sole object the perpetua- 


| in Greenfield, Mass,, to a female friend of her’s | 





in the red sandstone of this vicinity. Their close | the jeast, noisy politicians. 








sing that they might be vegetable impressions. | thus blighted, the permanency of our institutions 
| doubted, the stability of our laws no longer re- 
| red the matter in debate to a committee, who, at | lied upon. 


In our party contests the right or wrong is in- 


reported decidedly in favor of Prof. Hitchcock’s | differently inquired into, and it matters little 


what law of relief is proposed; it is certain to 
be advocated by one party and repudiated by the 


tion of power and place ; and the legislation ex- 
ists only till itis swept away by a new political 
hurricane. 

The laws and measures, iujurious as they are, 
which are thus fastened upon the country, are 
by no means the worst results of this partizen- 
ship. They seldom affect more than the pecu- 
niary affairs of the people, and carry nothing in 
their train of greater import than national bank- 
ruptcy. The moral effect produced is the true 
calamity. This has been plainly developed du- 


Connecticut valley, you will probably fee! more | ring the last few years. It will not be denied 
/that menof desperate fortunes and character, 


are frequently the most prominent, and, to say 
They embark in this 


| cause when all else fails, and pursue it fora live- 
lihood. Unscrupulous, and devoid of moral hon- 
| esty, they soon acquire an influence with cer-~ 
| tain classes of the people, that renders them a 
» have been very sceptical, especially the geolo- | desirable acquisition to the leaders of a party. 

|gists of England. Dr. Deane, who was the first | 

| observer of these foot marks, received a letter a) shis their price must be paid. 


It becomes nocessary to secure them, and to do 
In the event of 


|success, offices are promised as the reward of 
| a6 i . . \ . ’ . : ° . 
distinguished geologist to whom he had sent} their services, until the principle stations of trust 


te been; ;and emolument, within the gifts of a dominant 
| nitude of some of those imprints had been with | 


party, are pledged and bestowed. Political ser - 
vices are thus made the sole test for office ; hon- 


| 
° |esty, worth, competency, and patriotism, are 
gave an account of certain remarkable imprts- | the difficulty is now removed by the recent dis-| a wre y P ; 

8 . =| 


alike forgotten and disregarded. Zealous party 
men only are appointed; and these, instead of 


in size to the most colossal of the fossil foot-| regarding office as a trust reposed in them for 


the benefit of the people, look upon it as a re- 
compense for the Jabor performed in its acquis: 
tion. Once possessed of power, the sole object 
is to render it permanent. Every art, every spe- 
cies of chicanery is resorted to for this purpose. 
In this manner the administration and execution 
of the laws are entirely trusted to political par- 
tisans. Partiality to friends, and injustice toward 
enemies are the natural consequences, and these 
increase the animosities of political adversaries, 
and heightgn the fury of party strife. 

We believe that with the great body of the 
people this party spirit, so destructive in its con- 


‘sequences, is now properiy understood and dep- 


recated. For many years it has ruled the coun- 
try, but its deleterious influence can no longer 
be concealed by the designing politicians whom 
alone it has benefited. 

In common with the great mass of our fellow 
citizens, we fee! a deep interest in the welfure of 
our country, and in the prosperity of her institu - 


tions. We rejoice, therefore, to see this break~ 
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ii 

4 ng up and defection of parties, this disregard 
a of party discipline, and disobedience of party 
i 3 leaders. Let the honest, the patriotic and in- 
f tellivent of all parties unite and select honorable 


ind able men for office, and the evils under which 
the country has so long labored, will soon be 


renatiak. H. 


et 
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AN INDIAN LEGEND, 


poorest twee oo 


The warrior sachem Qutalaska sat upon 


none pepe hE. 


~~ 
oS te © 


cl - 
wth an. 


the bank of the noble river on whose placid 
bosom his light canoe had often swiftly ar d 
Like the “‘brave old 


notselessly glided, 


oak,’’ he had withstood the storms of many 


1 years, but now his head was “silvered o’er 
‘i with age;”? his swarthy form was withered, 
: t 4 and a dark, deep shade of melancholy set- 
ie tled upon his noble brow. Once he was 
: HY: the renowned sachem of a powerful tribe. 
yt His voice was louder amid the din of battle, 


und his ponderous battle-axe and tomahawk 


were wielded with unerring aim. Once he | 

, roamed over the beautiful prairies, and 
ie through the dense forests of the ‘Mississippi, 
) vulley,’’ unrestrained-- circumscribed by ao 
bound save his own inclinations. His voice 
Hi was once heard at the council fire, and thou- 


1" sands of brave warriors obeyed his com- 
mand. But now his name no longer terri- 
fied his enemies; the council fire had ceased | 
to burn, and his trusty warriors had gone to! 
he “spirit land,’’ withered at the approach | 
ofthe e pale face; ‘their huoting grounds were | 
wrested from them, and Oatalaska’ 3 was 
the only wigwam of his tribe that remained, 
and hime! 
guatled tribe of “nature’s freemen.” 
ulalasha thought of the injuries he had 
received at the hands of the “pale faces,” 


and his dark eyes glowed with savage lus- 


tre; his dark form again assumed the wonted | 
bydon grad the tender sapling. 


posture of youth; he grasped his tomahawk; 


revenge quivered upon his lips, but a wild | 


piercing shriek prevented its utterance, and! 


arrested his attention. He turned: a party | 


of savages loaded 


the fraits of a recent victory met his eye. 


A female form, whose fair though faded | 


countenance contrasted strikingly with the} 
swarthy and painted visages of her captors, | 
had just fallen, exhausted, to the ground. 
With one hand she clasped an infant to her. 


bosom, while with the other she endeavored, | 


f the representative of an une-| 


with the spo Is of war, | 


and fashion, which withers the pale daugh-| 


as the antelope, iaured to the active employ- 


he approached a gnarled tree to conplete its| blue-eyed Luella. Reared amid the glo, 
destiny. A moment more and its untainte dj magnificence of nature, among Nature’. 
spirit would have flown with its mother’s; | children, she rose above the sickly fears q, 
but the murderous arm was detected as it | ideal wants of civilized existence. Delje. 
was drawn back for the last fearful blow,|as the tender flower that rears its fray) 
and a calm but impressively stern voice | head in the lap of early spring, she bound 
bade the savage stay his hand. The war- |thr ough the forests, bidding defiance to 1 
rior quailed before the glance of Outalaska’s 
keen and terrible eye, 


hana of winds, and regardless of the beasts. 

and quietly yielded | j fer fair falling shoulders were ea;! 
up the gasping babe to his extended arms. ‘een cate is to bear the heavy burden oft 
“I will give you these,” said Outalaska, 


throwing down at the feet of 


native 





female of the forest. Her cok 
the subdued, | ringlets hung in wild, but beautiful 
and one stricken warrior, his load of furs,| #2ce upon her 
‘and the babe shall be mine.” 


said the other. 


luxur 
graceful neck, which ¢); 
‘*"Pis done,” iscorching sun of revolving 
OQutalaska proceeded home- | She 

ward with his lovely burden, and never did} wampum in a thousand forms; she bent t), 
he feel a purer pleasure than when it smiled | ‘the twanging bow, and with her tiny finger. 


like a cherub, in his face. 


summers gs 


wove {! 


di} 


failed deeply to embrown. 
i 


Its hunds were! ' paddled the frail bark canoe over the r 
Thus attached to 1) 
‘were yet purple, but the accents of gentle-| home of her adoption nothing could induc 
ness again breathed into its ear, tranquilized | her to leave it, though often importuned | 
its brow, and it soon gazed on its deliverer|her surrounding white neighbors. Her, 
without ‘ear, 


still clenched in agony, and its little cheeks | ing wave. early 


A glow of holy feeling now | she lived, loved and honored by the red-ma, 


thrilled through his whole frame and he | who believed hertobe an emanation from 
bounded like the deer through the forests, his | the Good Spirit, and tradition has it that 
‘lovely burden only adding new elasticity to| certain seasons of the year, spirits in whi 


| his steps. 


At length he feaehed his solitary | may be seen hovering over her grave; 1 


wigwam and Yaralilda came out to meet, that flowers planted upon it bloom with u: 


u 


jhim. She looked for the slaughtered vic- vearthly freshness and peomy and areas 


| tims of the chase, but with surprise beheld a | | passport to the red-man’s heaven. 

bright and smiling infant, a daughter of the | Woodstock Vt. ‘ 
“pale faves Its a hair was stained | sone 

| with bees, 
| history. 


. . | 
Ski ay (r s * 
| Outalaska, laying it in the ready arms of On no! how can I censure you, 
ithe compassiouate girl. “It is an offering | When tears, unbidden start? 
‘fit for the daughter of Outalaska. Look at 1 hey speak a language [would hear— 
Yy * 5 ag tae ' : Phe language of the heart. 
her Yaratilda, she is fresh from the hands of | No hypocrite e’er shed a tear, 
‘the Great Spirit, and pure as the snow flake | Uniess when crowds could view ; 
PP . . as : _ Apa | 2 
that falls from His high dwelling. Takeher, — “P't alone, he never weeps ; 
to your heart, aud let your affections cling | 


He bids no kind adieu. 
round her like the vine that enbraces and} 





and she knew its melancholy | For the Green Mountain G 


“I have brought youa gift” said | Vill you censure me when I tell you a tear bedewed myc! 
- LETTER FROM 4 FRIENL 


What feelings dwelt within your breast, 
Whea tears bedewed your cheek ? 
Cherished W hat griefs oppressed your burdened minc, 
by the daughter of the red man; ignorant of | oo deep for words to speak ? 


Say, did you think of that dear home 
her nation and its vices hersou! shall retain ita| M y ; 


Where you would like to be ? 
‘whiteness like the snow on the mountain’ 3 Of friends vou oft have met with there? 
precipice where no foot can tread, 


Remov- | And did you think of me ? 
ed from the poisoned atmosphere of luxury, Ah! f remember well the time, 


When forced to bid adieu,— 
Among the thousands | had seen, 
I found but only you 
To shed one sympathetic tear 
With me in my distress ; 
That tear then claimed my warmest love, 
the Indian Maid.” Yaratilda | And could I grant you less ? 
obeyed; the lovely innocent was takento a! Farewell! since we are doomed to part 
/heart whose affections gushed forth like the *I’ were useless to repine ; 
jrills of spring, ever pure and ever fresh.-— While life shail last, the hopes and prayers 


Of this poor heart thine. 
| Healthy, animated and beautiful, Lvecta | von solr ait 


ters of her people like the mists of the green | 
pool, she shall grow up fleet and healthy | 


ments ef 


Should Heaven grant that we may mee’, 





i 

in vain, to avert the tomahawk that glittered | 

‘ in ber eye. The deadly weapon sunk deep, 
into her pallid temples, and she struggled | 

: in the arms of death, while her babe, bathed te 
, in its mother’s blood was torn from her | 


grew up unconscious of misfortune, ever re-| 
zarding her foster family with the utmost | 
it shrunk instinctively a8 it raised | fondness. All the delicacies of civilized life 

. t » . 

v 
its lutle eyes to the distorted features of the | which she had lost were fully made up oy 
And he, as if coraged.ot, ‘the most unbounded affection of Yaratilda 
b 


d Outaluska. 
iis fear, gave a loud whoop, grasped its lit- x Uutalus 


wrasp. 


savage Warrior. 





“tle feet 


alr as | 


And I behold, again, 
That answering smile, to me so dear, 
I have not jived in vain. 
R. 





Some of the bachelors in the Ohio Legis!e- 
ture are fora tax on bustles! We never knew 





a bachelor yet that hadn’t something to sty 


, and swung it careleesly in the 


No mark ofa feeble race distingushed the against the ladies behind their backs. 


Ue eee ae 

















a 
; 
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Alan Morning. 


RY A. B. F HILDRETH 


; 
awa gE—oh, swake $ my loved one, awake! 
AY ny ‘ : 
Come, sake drowsy sleep from thine eye— 
The lark is Joud warbling o‘er meadow and brake, 
f sain d 
10 » of > 
Aud the suabeams are giicing tue sky. 


me--oh come to the ficlds where the violets grow, 


} still - 
And the dew-drop is tremdling stitt ; 
j : ure below 
e herds quiet grazt in the pasture bel 


And the sheep-bel! is heard from the hill. 


] > sad 
—oh, come.—let us stray afar on the mead, 


Where the gay flow’rs are spring!ng anew , 
The spider is weaving her delicate thread, 
rs with dew, 


¥ 


Which so brilliantly glitte 


Oh.come! fur the red-breast is chanting her notes, 


And the 


» blue-bird is warbling her lay ; 


‘The music of spring on the balmy breeze floats,— 


All welcome the bright month of May. 


Oh. come et nosezay so sweet, 


us gather the 1 
And we’ll twine a fair wreath, for thy brow, 
Of wild-flowers with fragrance and beauty replete, 
And the blossoms fresh plucked from the bough. 
: Te 
Awake—oh, awake! my loveliest, arise - 


me shake drowsy sleep from thine eye : 


, , a 
rk is loud warbling his notes in the skieg 
sun is far mounting on hig 


And the 


SPRING. 


ere’s acharm in Spring when every thing 


ite Is bursting from the ground— 

When pleasant showers bring forth the flow’rs 
And all is life sround. 

In summer day the fragrant hay 
Most sweetly scents the breeze, 


And all is still save the murm’ring rill 
Or sounds of humming bees. 
Old Autumn comes, with trusty gun 


In quest of birds we roam; 
Unerring aim, we mark the game, 
And proudly bear it hone. 
A Winter’s nigit has its delight, 
Well warmed to bed we go; 
A Winter’s day, we're blithe and gay, 


Snipe shooting inthe snow. 


A country life withont the strife 
And noisy din of town, 
Is al! I need.--i take no heed 
Of splendor or renown. 
And when I die, oh, jet me lie 
Where trees above me wave; 
Let wild plants bloom around my tomb, 
My quiet countiy grave. 
*RIENDSHIP. 


BY H. D. GOODWIN. 


FEMALE 


Cast not aside as worthiess show, 
Pure female friendship’s sacred tie, 
Nor fear that in its genuine glow, 
A thought unholy lingers nigh. 
Oli! hold itas a treasure bright,— 
A gift, by nature formed toshine: 
A ray t illume the shades of night— 
A pure flame given by love divine. 


it burns not with the transient blaze 
OF meteor’s light, extineuished soon : 
Not as the sun, with daz’ling rays, 
Nor like the cold, far-distant moon. 


Not asa flame of equal light, 
_ Which sheds a halo round the heart, 
Where purity its name may write, 
Bidding each‘evil thought depart. 


Preserve it, then, with holy care, - 
And know where this in truth presides, 
The free, however plain, will wear 
Charms, which the character decides, 


ETHAN ALLEN IN ENGLAND. 
Col. Ethan Allen was a man destined to 
strike the world as something uncommon, 
and in a high degree interesting. He was! 
but partially educated, and obscurely bro’t 
more at ease 
Not that 


up ; 
in the polished rank, than he. 


yet no man was ever 
he 


titled etiquette ; but he observed the dic- 


hisses of natural good humor. 


was in total defiance of fashion, and he 


looked and acted as if he thought it would 





| be a condescension thus to tramel himself. 


{ . P - ° ° 
Tt is well known that in early life, in his 


(own country, he acquired an influence over 
| his fellowmen, and led them on to some of 
;the most daring achievments. Ile seemed) 
ito have possessed all the elements of a hero | 
| —developed patriotism, a resolute and dar- 
ing mind, and an excellent judgment. 

His conduct as a_ partisan officer is well 
iknown in this country, and was ol great 
liberty during our 


He 


prisoner and carried to England, where his 


lservice to the cause of 


struggle. was taken 


revolutionary 


excellent sense, his shrewdness and his wit, 
introduced him into the court region. A 
well 


who was acs 


| 
| 
‘friend of our earlier life, 
} 
istoguiar man, used to take great delight in 
tellin 


while a prisoner in London. 


us some anecdotes of Colonel Allen, 


a 
> 


fore mentioned the firmness with which he 


resisted the attempts to bribe him from the 


cause of his country, and the caustic satire 
with which he replied to a nobleman, who 
“was commissioned by the ministry to make 
\him formal offers to join the British cause 
‘in America. The incident is a striking one 
}and it will bear repetition. 


| 


| largesses, proposed that if he would espouse 


ithe cause of the king, he might have a fee 
| simple in behalf of the state of Vermont, 


The commissioner, among the tempting 


ply, ‘< and have read but few books, but I 
‘have seen in print somewhere a circum- 
stance that forcibly reminds me of the pro- 
posal of your lordship; it is of a certain 


ter into an exceeding high mountain, and 
showed him all the kingdoms of the earth 
and the glory thereof, and told him that if 
{he would fall down and worship him this 
} would all be his: and the rascal did’nt own 
. a foot of them !” 


! 


| A lady once sneeringly asked Col. Allen 





‘in a large assembly, at what time fashiona- 
able ladies in America preferred taking the 
He perceived her drift, and bluntly 


} 
| 
| 
} 


| air, 


. > | ° 
| answered, ‘whenever it was necessary to | serious balauce of Joss. 


| MISCELLANY, feed the geese and turkies.”’ 


lat all conformed to their artificial rules and | 


His bearing | 


| quainted with this part of the history of this 


We have be-| 


**7T ama plain man,” said Col, Allen in re- 


character that took a certain other charac-| 


‘What !” 
inquired the lady, “do the fine women in 
your country descend to such menial em 
ployments :*? Allen was always arou: 
any attempt to depreciate the fair ones of 
his own country, and with a great deal « 

warmth replied, “ American ladtes have the 
art of turning even amusement ta account 


| Many of these could take up the subject o! 


‘your Grace’s family history, and tell you 


the feats of valor and bursts of cloquence 


Bs es Ne P. Beate ka, visit tae tls ,} 
to which vour tac Yship is prooaoiy ince C4 


ifor your distinguished name, most of whicl 
it is likely, would be as new to you as th 
art of raising pouliry. rhe sarcasm pr 


duced a deep hlush cn the face of the fa 


seoffer, but it produced for the captive an 
| J if 


his countrymen an indemnity against court 


ridicule for the future. 





flome.—No man of sensibility after | attling 
the perplexities of the out-door world but r 
tires with a feeling of refreshment to |i 
happy fireside; he hears with joy the lisp o 
the cherub urchin that climbs upon his knee 
to tell him some wonderful tale about noth- 


ing, or feels with delight th 


e soft breath ot 
some young daughter, whose downy peach 
like cheek is glowing close to hisown. I 
am neither a husband nor a father, but I ean 
jeasily fancy the feeling of supreme pleasure 

Let us sur- 
What go we 


which either must experience. 


vey the world of business: 


‘out for to see ?”? the reed of ambition sha- 


ken by the breath of the multitude; cold 
hearted traders and brokers, trafficers, and 
over-reachers, anxious each to circumvent. 
and turn to his own purse the golden tide in 
which all would dabble. Look atthe homes 
of most ofthese. There the wife waits for 
her husband; and while she feels that anxi- 
|ety for his presence which may be called the 


hunger of the heart; she feeds her spirit with 


theY‘memory of his smile; or perhaps looks 
with fondness upon the pledges of his affec- 
stand like olive branches 


tion, as they 


|around his table.—Jrving. 


AxGer.—The trascible afiections, as res- 
pects others, are of allthe most infectious, 
and ordinarily produces re-action. Let 
them be directed against whom they may, 
they diminish the pleasure in serving the 
irascible person, and with the diminution of 
the pleasure comes the diminution of the 
disposition, or the motive to serve him. 
But what is the effect on the irascible per- 
What 
| price has he paid tor the short lived pleas- 
He has flut- 


tered his temper; he has weakened his pow- 


;son as 


j 


dissociated from others ? 


jure of being out of humor ? 
| 

ers of judgment; his mastery over his own 
mind is diminished; he has lost time; he has 
ilost influence ; in a word, he is lett with a 








~~ 





or 
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we Se, 


| knew his plan might fail, and the estab-, wing. In short, the whole establishiney, 





MISCELLANY. 








From the Licking Valley (Ky.) Register. 


BURR AND BLANNERHASSET. 





Much has been said and written on the 
conspiracy of Aaron Burr, and a diversi- 
tv of opinion still exists, as to the extent 
of his designs. The elegant retirement 
of Blannerhasset, previous to his associ- 


ation with Burr, has also been a theme of 
eloquence, and a subject of admiration. | 


As I lived near the center of Burr’s ope- 
rations, and was intimate with the family 
of Blannerhasset, many acts came under 
my observation which perhaps are not 
generally known. I therefore comply 
with your request, by detailing circum- 
stances which were familiar to me at that 
period. 

With reference to Burr’s conspiracy, 
I have never doubted the fact, that his 
first object was a separation of the States, 
and the establishment of ‘‘an energetic 
government” including our north-west 
and southern territories. , This intention 
was clearly manifested by a series of pub- 
lications over the signature of ““QueRisT 


in the ** Ohio Gazette,” a paper then’ 
i 


printed at Marietta by one Fairlamb. 

Those numbers held forth all the ar- 
guments that could be urged, to induce) 
the withdrawal of the west and south, 
from the old States. Burr furnished the, 
leading points, Blannerhasset wrote out, 
and attended to their publication. The’ 
first number was read to the printer by 
Blannerhasset at my father’s house, and! 
in presence of several of the family. A =| 
ter the printer had retired, my father) 
inade a strong appeal to Mr. Blannerhas- | 
set on the folly and danger of such an| 
enterprise ; reminding him of his narrow | 
escape from the troubles of Ireland, of, 
the happy form of government he then, 
enjoyed, and of his delightful situation at | 
the Island, surrounded by all the sources | 


disconcerted, he acknowledged his obli- 


difference of age. My father indignantly | 
replied that he had fought under the gov- | 
ernment under which he had lived, that! 
he loved it as the apple of his eye, and} 
that treason against it could not be con-| 
certed under his roof. Mr. Blannerhas 
set politely withdrew, took up his quar- 
ters ata public house, and never made 
his home with us afterward. But num- 
ber afier number of the ** QuerRisT”’ came 
before the people, holding forth the pos- 
session of the public lands, with all their 


|of the United States. 
| Burr met ia council with a fragment ers and flounces, but of garments for lie: 


, ot his followers, on an island in the Mis-|ehildren and servants. The miserable 


‘lishment of an empire in the Mexican was noble and genteel, without the ols; 
country, was the only alternative. A of tinsel finery, or the inconsistency ,, 
/number of batteaux or row-gallies were bad taste. His style of living was 

prepared on the Muskingain river, and unison with his house and furniture. +i 
probably at some other points,with which ways elegant, easy and comfortable _ 
he intended rapid a descent on New The arrangement of the grounds y.. 
Orleans, or to ascend the Red River to- equally complete, the famous shrubjio, 
-ward Mexico, as circumstances might re- was a mimic wilderness, with labyrinti, 
quire. Numbers of restless and desper- walks bordering with flowers, and jyt¢, 
ate spirits were enlisted in his visionary spersed with arbors and grottos. ‘Tj, 
schemes, from Pittsburgh to New Or- extensive pasture in front with iis flock. 


‘were attached to their govenment, and by an invisible fence 


| 


‘leans, but the mass of the western people and herds, was separated from the Jaw, 

\ ; and the view » 
their connections east of the mountains. the Ohio was unobstructed for seyey., 
Ifthe convention had assembled at the miles. But the whole scene requires {), 
Island, the inhabitants of the neighbor- pen ofa poet. ‘The description of Wi, 
‘hood were prepared to disperse them ‘is nearer the reality than is generally | 
with force and arms. The convention lieved, and his sketch of Mrs. Blanner. 
failed ; and when a party attempted to hasset is equally true to nature, Sh, 
‘escape with boats, they were prevented! was a beautful and accomplished lady. 
iby the Matilda, under a special law of of dignified appearance and manne;.. 
Ohio, passed for the occasion, with closed | affable, friendly, and without the lea. 
‘doors. But there were traitors in the affectation, yet with all her elegance s\, 
| Legislature—in Congress,and in the army | was a notable housewife, and devoted tc 
iher needle, not in the production of flow- 


sissippi, where his scheme was abandon- | slanders which have been reporte: of her, 
ed. He fled in disguise but was arrested, | are without the least foundation. Bury 
tried at the city of Richmond, and}/did not seduce Blannerhasset, throug), 
acquitted by a quirk of the law. Blan-/|the medium of his wife, as has often been 
nerhasset and other associates were dis-| stated, his only visit to the Island did no: 
charged. His family, servants and fur-| exceed three days, and no woman of Mr. 
niture having descended the river to Nat-| Blannerhasset’s mind and character,cou!: 
ches, he located himself on a cotton farm | be corrupted on so brief an acquaintance: 
in that vicinity. The embargo and the} Blannerhasset was an open and unguar 
war which followed, defeated his expec-| ded man, easily imposed upon, and en- 
tations; he became embarrassed ; his|thusiastic in all his impulses. Burr a; 
fortune having been impaired by his lia-| proached him in the most artful and in- 
bilities for Burr. Under the prospect of|siduous manner. Descending the rive: 
a civil appointment in Lower Canada, he|in a batteaux, he landed as a_ passing 
removed to Montreal, but his friend, the| stranger merely to see and admire th 
Governor, being removed, he was again} far-famed Island. Mr. Blannerhasse: 
disappointed, aud retired at last to the} hearing that a stranger was on his lawn. 
Island of Jersey, in the British Channel, | sent a servant to invite him to his house ; 
where his maiden sister resided, a lady!the wily serpent sent his card with an 


(of fortune. There he died, the victim of| apology, but Mr. Blannerhasset with his 
of earthly bliss. Mr. Blannerhasset was) pomantic a 


nd visionary mind. Blan-/ usual hospitality, walked out and insis- 


: . er ee : -nerhasset was an Irish nobleman, a manjted on his remaining aday ortwo. Burr 
gations for my father’s friendly motives, | o¢ science, ; 


; . ae : 
hut attributed their different views to the. excelled in 


anda polished gentleman. He! very quietly acquiesced, and during that 
the composition and perform- | unfortunate interview, infused the poison 


ance of music, his instruments were the) of ambition into the unwary mind of his 
violin and the bass viol, both of which | visionary host. Mrs. Blannerhasset en- 
he used in the manner of the bass. His|deavored to dissuade her husband from 
| spacious hall was constructed in musical | the enterprise, but finding his soul enlist- 
proportions, where the tones of his viol | ted in it, her sense of duty compelled her 
P vibrated with thrilling effect. His libra-| to acquiesce in his views, which resulted 
ry was elegant and extensive, his labora-| in the ruin of the family. 
tory was provided with abundant appa- 
ratus for chemical and philosophical ex- 
periments, and his house and grounds 


were furnished with various means of | deserted Island for some vestige of its 


“ Years have gone by, and the tale at last, 
Is told as a sorrow/ul scene long past.” 


The steamboat passenger lvoks on the 


: ; ; water and summer amusements. The} former embellishment ; but he looks in 
mineral productions—the great agricul- 


se aaa Sal SS n= 








tural prospects of the west—the vast na- 
vigable waters—the occupation of New 
Orleans as a commercial emporium, and 
various other arguments in favor of a sepa- 
rate government. A day was also appoint- 
ed to hold a convention at the Island. 
But the plans of Burr were not con- 
fined to a separation of the states; he 


formed half an ellipsis, and the finish 
and furniture of its apartments were 
adapted to the use for which they were 
intended. ‘The hall was a spacious lofty 
room, its wall painted a sombre color, 
and its furniture rich, heavy and grand, 
the drawing room was in perfect contrast 





and its decorations light as a Fairy’s 


mansion with its corridor and wings| vain. The mansion was destroyed by 


fire, its beautiful appendages are obliter- 
ated, its hospitality, the soul of music, 
and the refinement of taste and intellect, 
have all departed. On my last visit to 
the scene of many happy hours, the only 
memento of my early associations I could 
find, was *“*R. W. 1805,” carved on the 
bark of an old beach tree. 
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For the Green Mountain Gem. 


THE CONTRAST. 


-iness and pleasure have led me to travel 
the beautiful and fertile valley of the Con- 
necticut. These travels have offorded me 
a valuable opportunity to learn wisdom in 
‘he school of observation, by noticing the 


the , 
ereat and importaat changes that have ta- 
ken place among the inhabitants of this 
q : 


njeturesque and growing country, by obser- 
he rise and progress of towns, the 


ving t . 3 
orosperity of the industrious farmer and 
mechanic, the upward course of the honest 


and sure calculating merchaot, and the 
headlong, downward career of some who, 
not having governed themselves by the true 
system of ‘* American Protection,’ have 
fallen under their mistaken notions, no more, 
perhaps, to rise and flourish in this garden 
of New England ! 

My observations ag I passed from town to 


| 


*¢ Peter.” 
Almost annually, for many years, my bu- and interestod in those around him. 


} 


j 


strong intellectual powers ; but it appeared 
that he was teaching these youths to take 
the name of their Maker in vain; and the one 


town would warrant me to speak with en-| 
comium upon many flourishing villages, |t 
but on this occasion [ design to notice more |t 
particularly the village of W R , in 
Vermont, as it once was, and as it was alter- 
wards, and present the true “ contrast.” 











excursion up this thriving valley, enjoying | 


from day to day its delighifal scenery and) last tour tn this part of the country. 


|Thus much for years ago. 
Several years since, | was making an contrast ! 


whom, if | remember correctly, they called 
He appeared equally delighted 
llis 


physiognomy bespoke him to be a man of 


who would imitate him the closest in word 
and accent, and swear the roundest, was the 
best fellow, and his favorite one on the oc- 
casion, and to whom, as I was ‘old, he would 
give some compensation, by way of encour~ 
agement, I was informed that he was a 
‘“nowerlul advocate at the bar.’ The 
thought occurred to me, however shocking 
in its nature, that if he could maintain suc- 





cessfully the rights of his client according 
to the statutes of earth, he was regardless 
of the statutes of Heaven, and of any higher 
tribunal than one of earth. Such examples 
and such teachings were enough to contam- 
inate any community 5 enough to make the 





blood chill, and cause a “ heart of adamant” 
o recoil. In short, vulgarity, profanity, in- 
emperance and licentiousness, In their hid- 
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ieee Tih NS his bosom, ornamented with the juice of the | modern charts and maps of an interesting 
COMMUNICATIO wien '** noxious weed,” in whom the youth of the} character, the perusal of any or all of which 
— mai; ivillage seemed to be muck delighted, and | was calculated to give rest and intelligence 


to the weary traveler. The “dining rooms”’ 


were in neat order ; 


the tables were ar- 


ranged in good taste, and beautifully fur- 
nished with palateable eatables ; the wai- 
ters acted well their several parts, doing 
honor to themselves, and giving satisfaction 
to those whom they aimed to please, and 
every thing around seemed to be in good 


keeping and of an inviting nature, 


On en- 


tering the “bar-room,” I observed in a 


small recess a very neat and modesi “ bar.’ 


, 


tastefully furnished and of a retiring ap- 
pearance ; it really seemed to be receding 


rom common observation, and very proba- 


bly, ere this, has entirely ** backed out.” 


This room was clean ; its 
wholesome. 
‘were prominent there. 
scarce as ‘visitors’ to the 


t 


air pure and 
The marks of temperance 
Loafers were as 
White Moun- 

During my 


ains in the dead of winter. 


stay I did not see a drunken or an intempe~ 
rate person, nor hear a profane or vulgar 


word. 
‘contrast ! 
house had been fitted up by Messrs. K 
eous forms, were prevalent in almost every and S 
direction, ‘ from the centre all round. ’’— praise and many thanks are due them from 
Now tor the /the traveling community, for renovating and 

|improving the old potulentus diversoriolum 


Oh, how evident and pleasing the 
On inquiry, IT was told that the 








, the proprietors of it. Much 


During the summer of 1842, f took my | and making it a commodious, pleasant and 


It was| welcome home for the traveler. 


May they 


invigorating breezes; and hearing from|on the last half of a delightful day that Ijenjoy the constant flow of patronage they 


time totime much about the “ importance | passed the busy, mechanical village of B—; | merit. 
of the village above alluded | the pleasant, luerartus one ot N 


and business” 





My thanks are hereby presented to 


, and | them, and should I ever visit the place again, 


io, and “what it was destined to be in a|soon came near the ‘head of navigation” |they shall have my money also. 


commercial point of view,” it being the 


“head of navigation,” and that the steam- 
boats were soon to unload their burthens at 
its wharfs; I had entertained an exalted 
opinion of it ; but on arriving very near, as 
my guides informed me (which by the way 
were a narrow road, a projecting rock, and 
an old declining bridge,) 1 came in full view 
of the “lumber yard” and the “ landing,” 
but no * steamboat” or “ rich cargo”’ pre- | 
sented itself to view, I soon found myself 
within the limits of the ‘* important” place, 
when disappointment and dismay came over 
ine like a darkening shadow, the streets be- 
ing rough, and many of the buildings 
weather beaten and not at all eligible. 1 
drove up to a domicil, which had the sign of 
a home for the traveler, where I waited a 
ume quite impatiently. At length a fellow 
came blundering along to my assistance, 
whose very breath was enough to make one 
‘urn pale, and frighten his horse from the 
carriage, into whose charge I reluctanly 
gave my team. On entering the ‘“‘bar-room”’ 
! was met by the dense suffocating fumes of 
rum and tobacco, proving to a demonstra- 
tion the fact that there ts *‘ resistance to the 
atmosphere”? we inhale. It seemed to me 
that I had arrived at the height of dissipa- 
ihton rather than at the “head of naviga- 
‘ton,” as the place was frequently called.— 
Almost every thing in and about the house 
wore a gloomy aspect, and was more of an 
uniaviting anc repelling nature than other- 
wise. After remaining as long as I could, 
I walked out to inhale fresh air, and as- 
certain the fate of my faithful animal, when 
‘my attention was suddenly arrested by the 
singular appearance of a personage trudging - 
about with one or both legs of his pants un- 
der those of his boots, and a fine ruffle in 





again, 
green hills of Vermont, lengthening their 
shadows across the rippling waters of the 
chrystal river, into the low vallies of the 
** Granite State,” as I came in view of the) side of the * bourne whence no traveler re- 
reformed village of W 
changed the scene ! 
trast ! 


spoke much tn praise of its builders. 


The sun was setting below the seit | 


R 








in appearance, | scarcely knew them ; and 
in addition, as | passed along, | uoticed se— 





; 


How | turns.” 
How great the ounat peaceable 
Indeed, had it not been for my old/to be. 
guides, I might well have supposed that I) that morning’s sky ! 
had mistaken my way, and arrived at some! musica natura '—the birds chirping from 
unknown place. The first new object that | spray to spray in the wild graphic grove,—- 
fixed my attention was a beautiful church | the musical rivulet, in iis dynamic move- 
situated on a small eminence contiguous to ment, 
the village, the external 


mer’s Sabbath in this village ! 


How delightful # was to spend a sum- 
In compar- 
ison with what it once was, it may well be 


called one of the pleasantest places on this 


Every thing was so quiet, so 
, 80 like what one would desire it 
Oh, the pure, pellucid innocence of 


How grand was the 


leaping con spirito risolulo over 


appearance of the rocks in full chorus—then meandering 
which was complete, save one thing, and along over the pebbles among the buildings 
The | in a poco pomposo style—then in a rallentan- 
old weather-beaten buildings had so changed | do, yet grandioso manner, till it mingled 


with the receiving waters of the lovely Con- 
necticut. The streets were almost unoccu- 


veral new cottages and some public build-| pied except during the time employed in 
ings which were aot of an inferior order.—! going to and coming from the church, and 
I soon reached the house of entertainment, the flourishing Sabbath School, where the 
which appeared to be on the old location,' youth were taught to reverenee, instead of 
but of an entirely new superstructure ex-| blaspheming the name of their Maker.— 


ternally, inthe piazza of which was an ac- 
tive and acceptable young man ready to 
wait upon me, to whom I| cheerfully com- 
mitted my traveling apertenances for safety. 
l entered the house without any “ resis— 
tance,” and found to my great joy and sur- 
prise, “‘that old things had passed away, 
and all things had become new” ! 
derfully striking contrast ! 
sitting room was furnished with all necessa- 


Won- and deep traits of importance ! 
The spacious cient power hath wrought thee ? 


ry appendages, in which was a centre-table | 


with a library of well selected volumes, and 
weekly publications, among which was the 
Bible, ‘* the best of all books,” and which 
ehould always be the traveler’s guide—for 
we are all traveling to eternity ; and upon 


The parents looked at their children with 
interest, and the children at their parents 
with affection. Almost every thing was 
beauty, love, affection and peace. Oh, the 
contrast! Thou mighty contrast !! It 
would require the concentrated powers of a 
Cicero to give thee all thy glowing celors, 
W hat effi- 
Is it not 
the power of RELIGION ? 
Osservans VIATOR. 
P. 8. May that beautiful church ere long 
have a bell (if it has not one already) whose 
tongue shall tell in louder accents than lan- 
guage, the verity of this contrast, and cause 
it to echu and re-echo among all the hills 


the walls were neatly arranged ancient and around ! 
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MISCELLANY. 


BURNING OF MOSCOW. 








liere was the theatre of one of the most. 
extraordinary events in the history of the | 


world. After sixty battles aud a march of 


more than two thousand miles, the grand ar- 
my of Napoleon entered Moscow, and found | 


no smoke issuing from a single chimney, 


nor a Muscovite even to gaze upon them 


from the battlements or walls. Moscow 
was deserted, her magnificent palaces for- 
saken by their owners, her three hundred 
thousand inhabitants vanished as if they had 
never been. Silent and amazed, the grand 
army filed through the desolate streets.-~ 
Approaching the Kremlin, a few miserable, 
ferocious, intoxicated wretches left bebind, 
usa savage token of the national hatred, 
poured a volley of musketry from the battle- 


ments. At midnignt, lames broke out of, 


the city; Napoleon, driven from his quarters 
in the suburbs, hurried to the Kremlin, 
ascended the steps, and entered the 
door at which Isat. Tor two days the 
French soldiers labored to repress the fierce 
attempt to burn the city. Russian police 
officers were seen stirring up the fire with 
their torrid lances, hideous Jooking men, 
like demons, amid the flames, armed with 
torches and striving to spread the confla- 
gration, At midnight again the whole cily 
was ina blaze, and while the roof of the 
Kremlin was on fire, and the panes of the 
windows against which he learacd were bur- 
ning to the touch, Napoleon watched the 


course of the flames and exclaimed,—‘* What 


a tremendous spectacle ! 


These are Scy- 
thians indeed,”?’ Amid volumes of smoke 
and fire, his eyes blinded by intense heat, 
vod bis hands burned ia shielding his face 
from its fury, and traversing the streets ar- 
ched with fre, he escaped from the burning 
city. Russia is bis classic ground. It does 
not stand before us, covered with the shad- 
ow of great men’s deeds, 

A few centuries ago it was overrun by | 
wandering tribes of barbarians; but what is 
there in those lands which stands forth io 
the pages of history, crowned with the glo- 
ry of their ancient deeds, that for extraurdi- 
nary during, for terrible sublimity, and un- 
daunted patriotism exceeds the burning of 
Mioscow?) Neither Marathon or Thermo- 
pyle, not the battle of the Horatti, nor the 
defence of Cocles, nor the devotion of De- 

', can equal it; aod when time shall cover 
with its dim and quiet glories that bold and 
extraordinary deed, the burning of Moscow 
will be regarded as outstripping all that we 
reaé of ia Grecian or Roman patriotism, 
wend the pame of the Russian Governor 
Rostophsin] ifit be not too tough a name 
saad down to posterity, will never be for- 


! 
i 
ollen. 


To 
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of public benevolence, they plead for Uvi-| ten to Professor Elliotson, of London, tis 


‘siraole gesture, sour your visage toward @ not this a “sublime spiritual science,” 23 


‘Is ithe who has fifty thousand dollars, or|Ifa look, a smile, a warm pressure o 
_one million of dollars ? Kings are beggars|tiandor a tear will do it, pive the 
sometimes on their thrones, and merchants | smile, hand ortear. But never forget 4 
whose ships float on every sea; yet a poor | the happiness of our world isa mount, 
mechanic has enough to lend. ‘i’o be rich | golden sands, and that itis your part to cs. 
isto want nothing—to have no wishes you some contributory atom almost every p 
‘cannot gratify; and the term “getting rich,’? ment —Rochk. Dem. *y 
should not mean laying up money, but re- e7 

trenching superfluous desires. Napoleon, Dr 
with his imperial power, was more a slave ; 
than a common soldier, who received acer- | 
tain stipend a day, however mean. Wealth. 
brings wants, ‘hills on hills and alps on alps_ 
arise.”? It is incompatible with true inde- | 
pendence. Diogenes was richer than Al- 
exunder, Theone had all he desired in 
the warntth of the sun; the other, although | 
master of a world, wept over the narrowness. 
of his power. Behold the contrast ! 


| Ricuns.—What are they ? Who is rich? | chasitsement will doit, give chastiseme, 
! 

















Frankuin’s Wire.—Franklip. 
his sketch of his life and habits, relates, 
following anecdote of his frugal wife, | 
woman could scarcely make a prettier a 
ogy for purchasing the first piece of Juyy 
“It was lucky for me that I had one; 
much disposed to industry and frugality - 
myself. She assisted me che erfully in m 
business, folding and stiching pamphlet: 
and tending shop, purchasing old linen rae. 
‘for making paper, &c. We kept no j, 
den eal bab sd ee servants; our table was plain and simp! 
HOW TO DO GOOD. our furniture of the pene se sort. For in. 
The duties of life are not all of the great Stance, my breaktast fora long time, w: 
and exciting sort. There are many duties ‘bread and milk, (no tea,) and I ate it ou 
in every day; but there are few days in|of a two-penny poringer with a woode: 
which one is called to mighty efforts or he-| Spoon; but mark how luxury will enter fan 
roic sacrifices. Jam persuaded, that most | ilies, and make a progress in spite of prin 
of us are betier prepared for great emergen- | ciple; being called one Orang to breakfas 
cies, than for the exigencies of the passing | I found it ina china bow], with a spoon ¢ 
hour. Paradox as this is, it is tenable, and | silver. They had been bought for me wit} 
may be illustrated by palpable instances, out my knowledge, by my wile, and ha 
There are many men who would, without | Cost me the enormous sua of three and tw 
the hesitation of an instant, plunge into the |'Y. shillings, for which extravagance, s| 
sea to rescue a drowning child, but who, said she thought her husband deserved 
the very next hour, would break an engages silver spoon as well as any of her neiy! 
ment or sneer at an awkward servant, or| ors. this was the first appearance 
frown unjustly on an amiable wife. plate cr china in our house, which ail 
Life is made up of these little things. | ™ ards in the course of Pace Se, ONS Wea" 
According to the character of household increased, augmented gradually to sever 
words, looks,and trivial actions, is the true hundred pounds in value.’ 
‘temper of our virtue. Hence there are, 
many men reputed good, and, as the world) Afgsserism.—This sublime science 
goes, really so, who believe ia domestic lite gy roximating to a state of perfection gut 
the promise of their holyday and Sunday de- astonishing to vulgar mortals, who have 0 
meanor. Great in the large assembly, they yet entered the arena of its mysteries. ‘Lic 
are little at the fire-side. Leaders, perhaps grandiloquent Dr. Robert Collyer has wrtt- 












































































































versal love, asthe saving principle of the hy has founda lady extremely suscepible | 
social compact; yet, when they are among the nervo—electric agency x 10 whom 
their dependents, they are peevish, Morose, | eyld present thoughts 10 er natural or wa- 
Severn Ay in some other Fogugtd coustantly king stute by conceatraling them, so thats 
sinning against the law of kindoess. . _| could see the exact shadow of his thougiis 
Why do you begin to do good so far off? and read them ina cup of molasses or ao 
This is a ruling error. Begin at the center) other dark fluid. Ali this must happen ai . 
and work ontwards. If you do not Jove ‘tie time of certain equal angles of reflect 
your wife do not pretend to such love for in her brain and his. She could see persons 
the people or the antidotes. If youlet some and things from bis tnoughts which su: 
family grudge, some pecadillo, some unde- gould get no other way. ‘There, reader, 's 


sister or daughter, pray cease tu preach be- Pjodds calls it? Inded, there are more foo. 
neficence on the large scale. ia in our little dirty planet, than we had belies- 

What do you mean by ‘doing good?” Is eg there could be. For the honor of bv- 
it not increasing human happiness: Very! man future, we are sorry we are compe 
well! But whose happiness? Not the hap- jed to learn we had so greatly over-estima- 
piness of A, B, or C, inthe planet Saturn, ted its excellencies. In the darkest ages ‘ 
butthat of fellow terrestials; not of the mill+ our world man was never infatuated with 


on as 


Woman.—As the dew lies longest and | ions you never see, so much as thal of [D2.| nore daw and degrading fooleries. Witch- 

roduces most fertility in the shade, so wo-| hundred of scores whom you see every day. | craft was Sir isaac Newton’s philosopiy, 

man in the shade of domestic retirement | Begin to make people happy. It isa good compared to modern humbugs. O glorious 
sheds aroud her path richer and more per-| work—it is the best work. Begin, not at the yigeteenth century.— Olive Branch. 












mauent blessings than man, who is more |nextdoor, but within your own door; with ' “e ie 
posed tothe glare and observation of pub- | your next neighbor—whether relative, ser- 
r ree 
A tyrant is compared to a stately t 


ic iile. ‘Lbus the humble and retired often | vant, or superior, Account the man you ‘ ¥ , 
do more valuable benéfits to society than meet the man you are to bless. Give him | which had extended itself into erréd rd 
‘he noisy and bustling sattelites of earth, such things as you have. ‘How a i trie, a beng yer mg ry oo eocae 
whose very light of unconcealed enjoyment | make him or her happier?’ ; This is the | over yen rad at last, “ae ob Pa 
deteriorates and parches up the moral soil | question, If a dollar will do it, give the | Wasted an fellto the earth, and ne 
‘dollar. Mfadvice will doit, give advice. If covered its verdure. 


So iin ee 
ih MOWS OVET. 
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= Owing to sickness of the edtior the pres- | 
a coubet of the Gem has been delayed be- | 
vond the usual time of publication. The editor 
se pow convalescent, and it is hoped that he will 
‘ble to attend to the duties of his office ina | 


be a 


few days. 
- oe | 


May-Day.—A sweet tradition of olden time | 
s that, which sets apart the first day of May as 
crcred to the floral goddese, and which pres} 
cribes an offering of the first flowers and fruits 
fthe new year as the most suitable, and sacred 
tribute, to the shrine of that divinity. This cus- 
‘om, so pleasing in its origin and 
we are glad to find still cherished by the sons 
and daughters of New England, who with all 
their inbereat disrelish and dislike for the forms | 
end customs of the mother country, cannot find | 
+ in their hearts to trespass upon this time-hon- 
ored and hallowed usage. It isin fact, a spe-| 
ies of worship of the Creator, with the beaute- | 
ous fields, with their smiling and ever changing | 
drapery, and the glorious arch above, for the 
temple; the works of God around us speeking 
in his praise, and the heart of each uniting i 
wonder and in worship. ‘To the young, partic-, 
ularly, is this a time of unusual interest, and one 
to which they look forward with fond anticipa- 
tions of delight, even from amid the frosts and 
snow, and dreary desolation of the weeks and) 
months which precede. 
(G” Tue following, not fromthe Midnight 
Cry, but from the Vial of Wrath, N. Y., is not 
so bad:-— | 

“The beast had seven heads, and ten horas on 
each head, which makes seveaty horns, answer- 


ng to the seventy weeks of Daniel. Now the 


tail of this beast was 666 feet long, which is the! 


number of the beast. Multiply this by seven, 


LIFE IN THE WILDS: 


, ; 
above named authoress, upon the subject of Pe 


litical 


\the same time the } 
part of the system which the w! 
ed to convey. 
| of the 





and it makes 4662, which was the age of the 
world when the first anti-Christian pope began 


to reign. Now tie up the beast’s tai! into three | 
knots, and it will shorten it to 614 feet 4 inches, | 


which, being multiplied by three, the number 


of knots gives 1843 exactly—the year in 
which the world wiil be burnt up. But there; 
is another remarkable coincidence. Martin 


Luther wore boots with nails in the soles—just | 
| 


“03 nails in both beots, which, being multiplied | 
by the seven headg, gives 1841. Throw inthe 
dools, which correspond to Miller and Himes, | 
and it gives 1843.” 





They are giving balis in most of the Eastern 
cities for the benefit uf the poor. In New Ha-! 
ven, they have been blessed with sight of a ball | 
of fire, which appeared in the heavens for the 
benefit of the rich and poor alike. New Ha- 
ven is the “place” for meteors.—Cape Ann for 
sea-serpents, and New Orleans for mermaids: 
Boston is celebrated for Millerism, Cincinnati 
‘or Mesmerism, and Pittsburgh for Mormonism. 
As a distinguished cotemporary says:—T'his is 


} 
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This is the first of a series of volumes, by 


)~ 





Econowy. Society is in widely diferent 


states of advancement in different parts of the 


‘world, and the fair authoress has designed to| 
jintroduce as wide a diversity of scenery and| 


| characters as would suit her object to employ.— 


Each tale is usually complete in itself, while at 


rincipies it exhibits, form a 
hele are design 


As an instance of this, the scene! 


first tale is laid in a distant land—the 


less remarks, no such thing is to be found in our 
own country [England] as labor uncombined 
with capitsl. 

The authoress proposes to show what labor 


Ty "s } « 
irageau an | 


can effect, and how it is to be encot 
rewarded: to treat of capital, its nature and ope 
ration, and the proportions of iis increase; and 
to exhibit the union of these two mighty agents 
of production. Under the second head, distri- 


bution, occur the great questions of rent, wages, 


at home and abroad, including the consideration 
of all monopolies, domestic and foreign. Under 
the third head, consumplion, are considered the | 


modes of demand and supply and of taxation.— 
All these and many more are exemplified in 
sketches of society, in narratives of those who 


} 
| 


1 


Countrerreirers Arnesten.-- The Bur- 
ngton, Vt., Sentinel says two counterfeiters 
were arrested last week in Craftsbury, in this 
state. ‘They came from Canada, traded for a 
horse at frasburg, passing off twenty-five dol- 
lars of spurious money, and proceeded to 
Craftsbury, where they were arrested in bed, 


’ 


ton, were found concealed in the 


bank of Orange County, Montpelier, and Burlin 


A thousand dollars of counterfeit bills on the 


v. 
~ 


5 . 
stockings ol 


each. i 


‘ 
( 


‘ 


j 
1 


observance | Southern partof Africa— because, as the author- | hogs have since die 


t 


labor and earn and spend, who are happy or! 


otherwise according as the institutions under 
which they live are good or bad. ‘There can be 
no lack of subjects for such tales in England, 
where the pauper and the prince, the beneficent 
landlord and the unreasonab!e tenant, the disso- 
lute grandee and the industrious artisan, are to 
be found in the near neighborhood of each oth- 
er. If we look further abroad into lands where 
different institutions vary the interests of indi- 
viduals, we are furnished with rich illustrations 
uf every truth the science of political economy 


can furnish. If she could supply the interest as 


abundantly as society does the subject-matter of | 
| such teles, we should reckon up their success as 


certain. 





Granam’s Macazine for May is received, 
and contains papers from Cooper, Herbert, 
Dana, Mrs. Stephens and ether popular writers. 


Mr. Cooper presents a biography of Perry, in, 


which he enters somewhat at Jength into the 
controversy concerning the battle of Lake Erie. 
William Pitt Palmer contributes a noble hymn 
to the clouds, surpassed by few similar American 
productions, ard Herbert gives us a ballad on 
Arnold’s Treason. There is an outline sketch 





} 


| 


with a biography of Longfellow, and several! arti- | 


cles of interest and merit. 








(G> Tue Boston ladies are holding lemonade 


parties. 
ded, which is sweetened by the young ladies all 


A large punch bow! of water is provi- | 


j 
| 


put 


Map Foxes abound uponthe Catskill moun- 


ains, and through Deleware. One was found. 


two weeks ago in the hog-pen of Stephea Skifi 


of flunter, near Catskill, 


arly in 


nearly exhausted, 
the morning, having evidently done 


vattle with the three hoes therein. 


Two of the 
} 


oo" WE 


hany Cilizen, 


exclaimed a tar, eeeine 


“Vy ( yes, Jack — 


soldier chained by the leg toa cannon ball, for 


ishment, “if there ain’t a soldier at 


A ditch is defined to be “a place in w 
nose Who have taken too much wine, are a! 


take a little water.” 


Slanderers are like flies; they leap all over a 


and population, the various modes of interchange | man’s good parts to ligth upon his sores. 





Susiness—Monev—Excuancre.—These 
are improving. Business is every where 
begining to show a liutle improvement, 
though times are still out of joint. In this 


jcity aud neighborhood there will be more 


new and valuable buildings erected than in 
any one year Boston was inhabited 
by the Anglo-Saxon race. Boston has be- 
come the centre of an immense business, 
reaching to the ends of the earth. Hea 


since 


/steam communication with Europe and her 


iron roads to the heart of the great west, give 
her enviable position, and soon Boston 
will be one of the great cities ofthe world. 
Money is pleaty. Indeed, milhons on mil- 
lions of money lie wholly unemployed.  [t 
find investment, and the 
wheels of business move on. As to exchan- 
ges, we never knewthemso good. It costs 
scarcely anything to get funds from any 
banks ofthe Union. In the best days of the 
United States bank, exchanges were not so 
good asnow. We expect better times.— 
Olive Branch. 


nt 
cal 


will, however, 


Cause oF Quarret.—“I wish [I owned 
all the pasture land in the world,” said Bob. 
“Well, [ wish | owned all the cattle ia the 
world,” said Ned. ‘“Ilow would you feed 
them?” asked Bob. “I’d turn them into 


your pasture,’ said Ned. “No you 
would’nt.” “Yes, L would.” “‘No, you 
would’nt.”? ‘Yes, [would.’? ‘You shant!” 


““T shall!” Andthen came the fisticufls— 
and oh ! how they did fight ! 





Woman.—They have less active but more 
passive courage than men. Surgeons are well 
aware that chovgh it is much easier to make a 
Man sumil lo an operation, yet, that generally 
speaking, he does not bear it with so much forti- 


cS 
tude as a woman, Indeed, women endure cil 


& great country, or it will be when its debts-are placing their lips tothe brim. The old maids | kind of misfortunes (cxcept love ones) better thaa 
then look into it, and the lemonade is “done did.” | the other sex. 


paid, 4 


| 
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For the Green Mountain Gem, 


“Well never part again.” 





And say’st thou so ?—and canst thou lift 
‘ That veil in mercy cast 
Between thy destiny and thee, 

The future and the past? 


Say, is it Passion’s breathing vow ? 
Or friendship’s promise given ? 

Or utterance of parental love,— 
The purest under heaven ? 


Oh, if thy other self be now 
Beside thee—if thy own 

That one loved hand may clasp—thy ear 
Drink in that one loved tone, 


Enjoy the fleeting hour, forget 
That earth has change or pain ; 
But dare not whisper in thy bliss— 

“ We'll never part again,” 


The passing breeze can from the oak 
Rend the fond vines that wreath it; 
The flower whereon we tread, can hide 

The serpent’s fang beneath it. 


Love’s roses droop ere morn hath fled; 
The violet smiles through tears ; 

The green tree scatters to the blast 
The brightest leaves it bears. 


Mark how, each day, the nearest ties 
The hana of death doth sever; 

And they who live and love the best, 
How fate divides forever. 


Thy friend, so closely linked to thee, 
With faith so fondly plighted— 
The world’s cold cautions intervene, 

And ye are disunited. 


The most impassioned love, that warms 
The purest, truest heart, 

Or time, or grief, or wrong may change, 
And breaks the bonds apart. 


Thy children !--o’er their opening minds 
Watch thou with heart untired, 

The ceaseless vigil keep,—by hope, 
By love, by Heaven inspired. 


\ pleasant toil it is for thee 
‘To work that priceless mine : 
“hou deem’st that its golden ore, 
Refined, shall still be thine. 


Dreamer! those laughing boys that round 


Mhy hearth unconscious play-- 
Voices already in their hearts 
Are whispering, “ Come away.” 


at gentile girl whose presence fills 
tier home with smiles and beauty, 


Shall own ere long a stronger love, 


\ new, a dearer duty. 


!;oagh warmly smile beam back to smile, 
Aad answering heart to heart, 
meet in gladness, who too oft, 
lave only met--to part. 
Iheo bind not earthly ties too close : 


bat hope let Heaven sustain ; 


ior ‘nere, there only mayst thou say-- 


‘Ve"l never part again.” M. A. 


For the Green Mountain Gem. 


Lines on the Death of a lovely Bon. 





And must the infant die ?-- 
So bright a form decay ? 

Hust flowers so pleasing to the eye 
By death be suatched away ? 


O yes, to-day has been 
The blooming form laid !ow! 
Its weeping parents I have seen 
In sable weeds of woe. 


Sweet William, while I gazed 
Upon thy marble brow, 

An eye of faith was humbly raised 
To where thou dwellest now. 


The coffin and the shroud, 
May now thy dust enciose, 

Till Gabriel’s trumpet sounding loud 
Shall wake thy sweet repose. 


But that pure soul of thine, 
Now free’d from cumb’rous clay, 
In robes of righteousness doth sine 
In realms of endless day. 


Go then, sweet child, no more 
Sha!) pain aisturb thy rest; 

Thy cries and‘suff’rings now are o’er, 
Go, be forever blest. 


Too good for earth, too pure 
For such a world of sin, 

Why should we wish thee to endure 
The woes that are therein. 


No, go! there is for thee 
A more congenial clime ; 
Go pluck the fruits from life’s fair tree 
And taste the joys sublime. 
E.H.S. 











— 


depending on the charity of their sj, 
master for a draft of beer on box;, 

drinking nothing but water on shore 
without shelter, without means, surro,,,, 
ded by hostile tribes. Shut now 4, 

volume of history, and tell, on any prin. 
ciple of human probability, what shall \, 
the fate of this handful of adventure, 
Tell me, man of military science, in |, 
many months were they all swept off i 
thirty savage tribes, enumerated wit!) 
the early limits of New England? ‘yy 
me, politicians, how long did this shadyy, 
of acolony,on which your conventions aj) 
treaties had not smiled, languish on 4), 
distant coast? Student of history, coy. 
pare for me the baffled projects, the (e. 
serted settlements, the abandoned adyey. 
tures of other times, and find the parall,| 
ofthis. Was it in winter’s storm beatiy, 
upon the houseless heads of women an, 
ehildren,—was it hard labor and spare 
meals ; was it disease ; was it the tomo. 
hawk ; was it the deep malady of . 
blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and, 
broken heart, aching in its last moment. 
at the recollection of the loved and lef 
beyond the sea; was it some, or all o 
these united, that hurried this forsake, 
company to their melancholy fate ? An 
is it possible that neither of these cause: 
that not all combined, were able to blas 


‘this bud of hope? Is it possible, tha: 


from a beginning so feeble, so frail, s 
worthy, not so much of admiration as 0! 





___ MISCELLANY. 


THE PILGRIMS. 











BY EDWARD EVERETT. 





* * * “Methinks I see it now, 
that one solitary, adventurous vessel, the 
Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted 
with prospects of a future state, and 
bound across the unknowasea. I behold 
it pursuing with a thousand misgivings, 
the uncertain, the tedious voyage. Suns 
rise and set, and weeks and months pass, 
and winter surprises them on the deep, 
but brings them not the sight of the 
wished-for shore. I see them now scan- 
tily supplied with provisions, crowded 
almost to suffocation in their ill-stored 
prison, delayed by calms, pursuing a 
circuitous route,—and now driven in 





fury before the raging tempest, on the 
high and giddy waves. The awful voice | 
of the storm howls through the rigging. 
The laboring masts seem strained from 
their base ; the dismal sound of the pump’ 
is heard ; the ship leaps as it were, mad- | 
ly, from billow to billow; the ocean | 
breaks, with engulphing floods over the’ 
floating deck, and beats with deadening 
weight, against the staggered vessels. I) 
see them, escaped from the perils, pursu- 
ing their all but desperate undertaking 
and landed at last, after a five months' 
passage, on the ice-clad rocks of Ply-| 
mouth, weak and weary from the voy-| 





age, poorly armed, scantily provisioned, 


pity, there has gone forth a progress s 
steady, growth so wonderful, a reality 
so important, a promise yet to be fulfilled, 
so glorious ?” 


PRINTING. 
BY REV. J. N. MAFFIT. 

Go into one of our civie printing office: 
from which is daily leaping forth the bright 
impress of the editorial mind, in characters 
that shall never fade or die. Behold the 
swift winged mercuries of the press visiting 
every edifice from which knowledg can im- 
part its stores, gathering it together, and 
sending it forth anon, to the thousands 0! 
minds, in each one of whom it is immortal. 
There is more to astonish the mind itseli— 
much more—ic one of those printing-oftices, 
than in the catacombs of Egypt, the sable 
Magi of the east, the sages of antiquity, or 
the hidden oracles of Delphos, these morn- 
ing ‘and these evening sheets going forth 
abroad into the world, assimilating min¢ 
with mind, and making a neighbor of bis 








‘fellow man, in spite of distance, mountains 


and intervening seas. Here, then, tn the 
** art preservative of all arts,” do we find the 
germ, the elements, the living material o! 
early history, and the triumph of mind over 
matter. 

God was the first printer! He gave 
from his awful hand, amid the blackness 0! 
Sinai, the tablets of stone on which was 


printed the mind of God ! the decalogue o! 
‘all moral Jaw, and the claims of man, au 
|God upon all. 
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